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to be expected in the first complete Assyrian dictionary that has as yet 
appeared. 

In spite of its faults, Delitzsch's Manual Dictionary is a great work — a work 
that marks a new epoch in the history of Assyriology, and the distinguished 
Breslau cuneiformist has laid all Assyriologists under heavy obligations by its 
production. For years to come it will remain the sure foundation of Assyrian 
lexicography. 

Christopher Johnston. 



Handbuch der neugriechischen Volkssprache. Grammatik. Texte. Glossar. 
Von ALBERT Thumb, a. o. Professor an der Universitat Freiburg i. B. 
Strassburg, Trtlbner, 1895. 

There was need of a good grammar of Romaic. Such a grammar required 
of its author a good linguistic sense, a sound philological training, a broad 
and sound knowledge of Modern Greek obtained at first hand, an intimate 
acquaintance with the best work on Romaic recently published, a freedom 
from national — as well as linguistic and philological — prejudices, a solid good 
sense that should resolutely oppose unseasonable theorizing and shut the ears 
betimes against those twin charmers, the old classic Greek (in whatever guise) 
and the new nadapevovaa. A careful examination of Professor Thumb's Hand- 
buch proves that he brought with him to his task all these prerequisites. The 
result is an admirable grammar (the grammar, one may almost say) of Romaic 
in the space of 124 octavo pages (phonology, pp. 1-22 ; inflection, pp. 23-120 ; 
particles — too briefly treated, one may well think — pp. 121-4). The well- 
chosen texts, the glossary (one must deplore the lack of an index), and the few 
corrections and additions swell the volume of the book to 240 pages — still a 
noteworthy example of conciseness when one considers the amount of matter. 
We miss a special section devoted to syntax. The author evidently thinks 
that enough of syntax is interwoven with the treatment of the inflections. 
But to this point we shall recur. 

In a brief and straightforward introduction (pp. vii-xviii) Professor Thumb 
states the twofold purpose of his book : 1) to present the facts of the popular 
speech of the modern Greeks, and thereby also introduce students to modern 
Greek literature ; 2) to set before the philologist the outlines of the linguistic 
development of Romaic (p. ix). His emphatic assertion of the existence of a 
Romaic Koivy to which dialectic variations are to be considered subordinate 
(p. xi), and his remarks on dialects and on the relation of Modern Greek to 
Ancient (p. xii), are sound and judicious. At pp. xvi and xvii he briefly 
explains his principles of orthography and accentuation, which, barring 
certain inconsistencies of which the author himself is not unconscious, must 
be pronounced in the main satisfactory in their working. It may be remarked 
that Professor Thumb gives the acute a wide range. 

It may be said at this point that Professor Thumb's scientific attitude 
towards his subject is best indicated by the two facts— <puvdevra avvsTolaiv — 
that he dedicates his work to Professor Hatzidakis, and that he emphasizes in 
his introduction (p. xiii) the value of the Meyer-Psichari edition of Portius's 
Grammatica. 
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In the phonology one or two points seem to call for special remark. 
Neither the sound of /? nor the weaker sound of y is adequately described — 
unless, in the former case, French v is to be regarded as different from 
English. The pronunciation of /3 differs, in the opinion of the present writer, 
from that of English v in that the upper teeth are set less firmly on the lower 
lip — there is a slight lisp in the utterance. That this is not a mere individual 
opinion is confirmed by Sophocles's description of the sound. 1 " [English] 
v," he says, "is formed by pressing the upper teeth against the lower lip ; the 
Modern Greek B requires the mouth to be somewhat rounded." The weak y 
is said by Professor Thumb to be = Germ./. Here again the description is 
inadequate. The sound may be described as a rapid glide from Eng. g hard 
to Eng.jf. Similarly Sophocles says 2 : "Before I and B it [r] is pronounced 
likejf in ye, yes, but a little stronger." One may well, therefore, question the 
accuracy of aymc ajos (p. 3) and ayipc ajos, (layia. vaja (p. 9). It may be added 
that Professor Thumb ignores (p. 2) the characteristic difference between x 
and Germ, ch, in that X is pronounced with the following sound (thus, i-X<->. 
not lx- a )- 

Before passing from the phonology, which is in general excellent, one may 
note that Professor Thumb's doubt (p. 4) whether i/Tav(e) or ijTav{e) should be 
written seems to call for an opposite decision to his, inasmuch as the (e) is 
due merely to an endeavor to pronounce final v and a failure to do so sharply. 
Would it not have been well had Professor Thumb treated the ephelcystic e 
(or a) apart from the paradigms? He speaks, indeed (p. 18, §33, 1), of -v 
" erhalten, wo es durch Nebenformcn [italics reviewer's] auf -ve (-va) geschlitzt 
ist," and gives examples ; but his general attitude towards this phenomenon is 
such that he groups forms in -ve and -va of aiird; with forms from avrovoc 
(p. 63, §126), and treats aXkovs as not specifically adjectival (p. 6c,, 1. 7). 

At p. 12 (§17) Professor Thumb does not note that the palatalization of k is 
due (largely at least) to Italian influence. Similarly at p. 66, 1. 3 sq., one 
misses a reference to it quale as the model of 6 Siroioc 

It may be doubted whether 'ich bemtthe mich' employed at p. 9 (and 
elsewhere) as a translation of Komofw is an adequate rendering. It fails to 
include such common phrases as ndnmae jxiaa ' come in ' and ndiriaae 'c to ku/Io 
' farewell.' 

To what is said of accent (pp. 21-2) something should be added about the 
accent of dissyllabic prepositions. Professor Thumb fails to tell us that dirci 
and napd are pronounced euro and ivapa. 

Under inflection the following points may be noted. 

The varying accent of the gen. sing, of the second declension (p. 26) is a 
noticeable phenomenon in Romaic. One may hear tov Sf//iapxov and xov 
6t]uapxov almost in successive sentences. (It may perhaps be properly 
remarked at this place that Professor Thumb's endeavor to represent the 
language strictly in its popular form leads him to a marked inconsistency in 

1 At p. 8 of a ' Romaic or Modern Greek Grammar,' by E. A. Sophocles. Boston : Hickling, 
Swan and Brewer, 1857. This valuable and (apparently) forgotten work is the successor of 
•A Romaic Grammar/ by the same author (Hartford: H. Huntington, Tun., 184a). Professor 
Thumb's well-equipped library does not — or did not — contain a copy of either of these books. 

2 Op. cit., p. 9. 
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the treatment of avdpoiroc. At p. 26 we find adpoKoe (1. 2), but a(v)8pawoi (1. g) ; 
at p. 65 Thome avBpomoc ; at p. 66 ri a(y)dpan:oc ; elsewhere atipunoc Would it 
not have been better to print everywhere a(v)$poiro( ?) 

In §94 fiadv alone is given as accus. masc; but one hears imvov eTiaGpvv. 

In §126 should not aiirovafv), avTeiva(v), or airova(ve), avreiva(ve), or both be 
printed? and in §128 kuzivoW! 

In §130, 2, in deriving the form rhotoi, the form hoto; (= tok>c) might 
profitably have been mentioned. 

At p. 67, 1. 4 sq., the sentence " Andere Formen — ri" is a contradiction as 
it stands. 

At p. 72, hpropot of what is said of the infinitive, one may venture the query 
whether the articular infinitive (in such expressions as Iva ekaaTiKb yiii to 
afivvuv to ypa/ifiara) is not a part of popular speech, albeit rarely heard. 

Page 74 offers two ill-chosen examples: (Tbv)enava (§145, second paragraph), 
where the e may well belong to tov; and ofioaa (§146), which might as well be 
written ii/ioaa. (So too elSa and elxa, p. 75.) 

KaTexo = ' ich weiss' is to be heard, unless my memory deceives me, on the 
mainland of Greece as well as in Crete. 

Is not Tafipcuil^a {raimaid^a) (p. 78) 'schnupfe Tabak' rather than 'rauche 
Tabak'? 

At p. 83 it seems hardly correct to say that ' verbs like <f>vla(y)a have passed 
into the inflection of the contracta': at p. 119 sq. they are treated as ' Halb- 
contracta.' 

The verb n-era (p. 86, 1. 8) should also have the rendering ' werfe weg.' 

It may be added to what is said of the ' unenlarged ' aor. pass. (p. 94) that 
iftp&xvc, and doubtless similar forms, may be heard in the Peloponnese. 

The form va dam) attributed (p. 99) to Naxos, Epirus and Aegina is also to 
be heard in Corfu. 

At p. 100 af, i»d Shu should be rendered rather 'lass mich binden'; so va 
Vjc ' du sollst sagen ' and va nd-fyg ' du sollst es bleiben lassen.' 

In §170, 3 (p. 101) the forms va/ie 'gehen wir' (nr/yalvafiE is also used) and 
a/te (derived by Professor Thumb, with M. Psichari, from aya/iev) should, as 
most interesting survivals of the primitive subjunctive (hortative), receive 
more attention than they do from Professor Thumb. It is in such cases that 
we miss a separate section of the Handbuch devoted to syntax. Such a 
section would contain much interesting matter and greatly increase the value 
of the book to the student. 

In §174, 3 (p. 103) 07/k' should be added to cijua and ctjkov. 

Professor Thumb's words in §176,6: "Das partikelartige da und die ihm 
gleichartigen Wortformen (§177) sind auf nur teilweise lautlichem Wege [the 
italics are the reviewer's] aus 0&U> und va 'dass' zusammengewachsen," are a 
clever cutting of a Gordian knot. The author shows similar adroitness 
elsewhere (cf. e. g. §172, 2). 

At p. 105 (1. 7 from bottom) na va (— ' ich bin im Begriff') should be 7rd' 
(7rdu) va. The following parenthesis should read : (6a nd' va aov rij <j)ipa). 
Again we have an interesting survival of the spirit and power of Old Greek 
(ipxapai olaov). So 8a iSeva (§181) =i/ie?Aov w. inf. as a 'past future.' Does 
not also the Co-future show the voluntative force of the old <r-future ? 
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It would have been better, in accordance with the view taken of the 
infinitive nature of the form, to omit (Ssmj) after diau (p. 106) and to give SsBij 
the precedence (or, rather, the sole place) at p. 109. 

At p. 114 (1. 2) read po>Tav(e). 

At p. 120 pea and pivt are given, but it may perhaps be asked what are the 
other forms of this present. 

Notwithstanding the details here criticized, one must pronounce Professor 
Thumb's treatment of inflection — particularly verbal — most excellent. He 
has profited by the work of Professor Wilhelm Meyer and has given us a clear 
account of the forms of the Modern Greek verb. His avoidance of justly 
disputable points here is specially to be commended. Students will also be 
grateful to him for so often answering the question : What is the Modern 
Greek equivalent of such and such a familiar ancient form ? 

It remains to say a word about the particles. At p. 121 sirspaoa an' avrdv 
'ich sprach bei ihm vor' should find a place. — Does not an-ondro eic also occur? 
(The old Greek feeling for the preposition with varying case has been inter- 
estingly preserved to a considerable extent in the modern improper preposi- 
tions.) — The form lomov is, to the best of my knowledge, invariable. Professor 
Thumb prints Aooto(v). — /i^=r'nein' (in putting something from one; cf. p. 
152, I.4), also fir/ fir), should be mentioned. — To KaBdXov, dtolov (oXoq dioXov) 
should be added. As was said above, the treatment of particles is too meagre. 

In concluding this notice of a book that deserves to be studied not only by 
Hellenists in general, but also in particular by all classical students sojourning 
in Greece (would that they might all take a keener interest in the modern 
speech and may this book contribute greatly to that happy end!), I may 
correct one or two trifling (typographical) errors. P. 29, §52, for Kte<j>T?i£ in pi., 
K/lt'^-ef ; p. 32, §60 B, for XT«rrd(% , -ef ; p. 92, 1. 2, for fia8cvT7/Ka, -emr/m ; p. 93, 
1. 6, for h<j>aya6jjm, -na ; p. 95, 1. S (from bottom), for yiapfitvo^, -fihos; p. 102, 
1. 12, read eSefovurdve ; p. 116, for §184, 3) read §185, 3). 

Brym Mawr College. MORTIMER LAMSON EARLE. 



De Argonautarum Reditu Quaestiones Selectae. Scripsit Eduardus Fitch. 
Gottingae, 1896. 77 pp. 

Dr. Edward Fitch, an American student under Wilamowitz-Moellendorff in 
Gottingen, has in his doctor's dissertation courageously attacked some of the 
perplexed problems attaching to the geography and the literary sources of 
Apollonius Rhodius. The author has half-promised that these first-fruits 
shall some time be followed by a more thorough treatment of the entire 
subject, and the readers of Apollonius — not too many in number — will hope 
that he may continue his studies with the same patience which he has here 
shown in the investigation of matters so obscure as to be at first sight well- 
nigh hopeless. 

The general principle from which Dr. Fitch has proceeded is stated in his 
words on page 8 : " Ubique patet studium fabularum contaminandarum, quod 
dissimulare poetae non contigit, fortasse etiam curae non fuit." Apollonius 
owed much — not all — of his account of the route of the Argonauts in the 



